those of Thessalonica, in that t 
all readiness o of mind, and searched ‘eo Scriptures daily, whether those things were so?» — 


hey received the Worn, ath 


“ all hold fast that which is gore. XVii. 11. 1 Tues. v. 21. 


Vor. 


WILMINGTON, NOVEMBER 9, 1604, (No. 17. 


Prixtep By MENDENHALL & WALTERS, No. 81, Marxet-Strreer. 


ESTABLISHED CHURCH 
OF ENGLAND. 


¢ Continued from page 242._) 


To spare the rich and plunder the poor, 
is certainly not Christianity; it is more like 
Church of Englandism, which, by the mon- 
strous union of Church and State, has per- 
verted the pure, simple, and charitable 
faith of Christ, into a tremendous engine of 
political guilt and spiritual extortion. There 
is, we are assured, plenty of law in Ireland, 
as well as in this country: there is no wrong, 
we are told, without a remedy there; the 
Courts of Justice are open, as the hypocrites 
say in England, for the punishment of either 
magisterial or clerical delinquents. Ali this 
sounds well on paper, in a Regent’s speech, 
or ina speech of Castlereagh; but it is mere 
mockery and insult when offered to the 
victims of legal violence. Law, in both 
countries, is for those who can pay for it— 
the rich and not the poor. The poor cotter, 
oppressed or defrauded by the exaction of 
the tithe Proctor, to the value of £10, can- 
not buy a chance of redress in the lottery 
ef the law, for less than £60. By victory 
er defeat, he is equally and irremediably 
ruined. What resource then, have men 
whose possessions probably do not amount 
to half that sum? None. The way to courts 
of justice, through the almost impassible 
barrier of attorneys’ and lawyers’ fees, is 
evera bridge of gold; and to point out these 
tribunals for redress, either to English or 
Irish poor, or even to those moderately en- 
dowed with this world’s wealth, is, in other 
words, to point out to a man, the shortest 
way by which he may bring himself to the 
jail, and his family to the workhouse. 

“The situation of the London clergy, is 


Aifferent from that of the clergy in other! 


Pol. XVII. R 


parts of the kingdom. Inthe reign of Hen- 
ry VIII. continual quarrels were carried on 
between the clergy, relative to their tithes, 
fees, and other emoluments. To put an 
end to these disorders, the act of the 37th 
Henry VIII. established a commission, with 
full power to give to their decisions the 
force of law, if they were enrolled in the 
Court of Chancery before the first of March, 
1545. The same act made their decisions 
a dead letter, if they were not enrolled in 
the specified mariner. Somehow it hap- 
pened, the enrollment never took place; 
consequently, the decree of the commis- 
sioners never was in force. The clergy of 
the metropolis, however, found their claim 
for 2s. 9d. in the pound on this decree. The 
London Fire Act Clergy, with all the impu-* 
dence imaginable, commenced their peti- 
tion of last February, with the following al- 
legation:— ‘That before the fire of London, 


in 1666, the incumbents of livings in the - 


city, and the liberties thereof, were entitled, 
under a decree of commissioners made pur- 
suant to the 37th Henry VIII. to payment, 
in lieu of tithes, at the rate of 2s. 9d. in the 
pound, on the rents of the houses, shops, 
warehouses, and other buildings in their 
respective parishes.’ 

“This is what the London clergy, mod- 
estly term their ‘ancient rights.’ These 
‘ancient rights,’ however, have no founda- 
tion; the decree on which it is pretended 
they are founded, never having been enroll> 
ed. Two shillings and nine pence in the 
pound, no doubt would yield a very hand- 
some revenue; and the clergy have looked 
to this claim with extreme longing, and be- 
held the increasing wealth and population’ 
of the city, with feelings something similar 
to those ascribed by Milton to Satan, when 
contemplating, with malign eye, the happi- 
of aur first parents in fhe garden of Eden: 
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ABLISHED CHURCH. 


An assessment of 1s. in the pound, as sta- 


ted by the City Tithe Committee, would, 


in the smallest and poorest parishes, yield 
an income of £500 a year, and an assessment 
of 2s. 9d. would raise the lowest living to 


£1400 a year. 


« Though the decree emanating from the 


_ 37th Henry VII. had never any validity, it 
_has formed the principle on which the as- | 


Sessment has been raised for the mainte- 


yance of the metropolitan clergy. The 
_ clergy, indeed, in no instance, exact the 2s. 


9d., but generally content themselves with 
2s., 1s, 9d. or 1s.—or, in short, any thing 
they can obtain; insisting, however, at the 
game time, on their extreme forbear- 
ance in thus generously foregoing their ‘an- 
¢ient rights,’ which never existed. Even 


the 37th Henry never intended to vest in 


the clergy the 2s. 9d., for their exclusive 
maintenance, but also for relieving the poor, 
and repairing the edifice of the church.— 


‘This they have always kept out of sight; 
. the parishioners apparently acquiesced in 


their pretended rights; and it was only ow- 
ing to the ill-timed rapacity of the Fire-4ct 
Clergy, which led to the notable discovery, 
that there was, in fact, no lega) provision 


- for the maintenance of the London clergy. 


Of the proceedings of the Fire-Act Clergy, 
and their rapacious claims, it may be worth 
while to give some account. 

“ After the 37th Henry, it appears, with- 


out any legal right, the clergy throughout 


the metropolis were maintained by a certain 


pound-rate, levied on the rental of build- 
ings in their respective parishes. This prac- 
tice continued, till the dreadful fire in 1666 
laid the greater part of the city in ashes, 
burning down or damaging eighty-five pa- 
rish churches. After this catastrophe, the 

i enacted that some of the parish- 
és destroyed should be united; that only 
fifty-one churches should be rebuilt; and 
that the ministers of those churches should, 
in lieu of their former allowance, receive 
certain fixed sums, levied by an equal pound- 


_ vate on the houses. This was the 22d and 


28d Charles I., termed the Fire fct. The 


Clergy, subject to the provisions of this act, 


appear to have been perfectly satisfied, till 
the effects of the fire began to disappear, 
the rents of the houses to rise, and the city 


tg get rich again. Then it was, that our 


reverend gentlemen became discontented 


| they saw, with grudging eyes, the increas. 


ing wealth of the city, of which their fixed 
stipends would not allow them to partici. 
pate; they talked unceasingly of their for. 
mer pound-rate, of their ‘ancient rights,’ 
and at length determined, in good earnest, 
to apply to parliament. 

“In consequence of this application, par. 
liament made valuable additions to their 
salaries; the lowest incomes were raised te 
£200 a year, and many of the larger parishes 
nearly, if not quite, to £600 a year, exclu. 
sive of surplice-fees, and other valuable 
emoluments. This augmentation, to all rea- 
sonable men, appeared quite sufficient: not 
so to the clergy. In 1817, they applied for 
a further augmentation. This application 
was refused. In 1818, they came forward 
a third time, with their famous petition of 
the 4th February, filled with grievous lam. 
entations about their ‘ancient rights.’ The 


‘bubble now burst. Parliament, disgusted 


with the rapacity of these ‘ sturdy beggars,’ 
determined to refer their petition to a com. 
mittee. It was soon discovered their ‘an- 
cient rights’ had no foundation; that they 
never were entitled to 2s. 9d. on the rental, 
or any part of it; that with the 37th Henry 
VIL. which they had foisted into their peti: 7% 
tion, they had nothing to do, ‘except it © a 


were to exhibit the craving and rapacious || 


spirit which actuated them.’ 

“Various other disclosures were made. “| 
Of the thirty-five poor clergymen who had 
signed the petition, none of them, on an 7 
average, was receiving less than £5002 J 


year. Twenty-five out of the number were 7 
pluralists, and not a few of them the fattest 7 
Some of the 7% 
incumbents received annually £1200, £1500 7 
and even £2000; while they did not pay © 


pluralists of the profession. 


their curates more than £60, £70 or £80, a 3 
year.* Instead of residing in the parson- 7 


* “The incumbents in London, we are 7 


told, are careful to select curates whose Bs 


abilities are not likely to eclipse their own. * 


Some it is said, do not stop here, but actu- | 7 
ally make personal appearance an object of 
consideration; always taking care to choose | ~ 


a curate of a less imposing fi than them- 
selves. Hence many patel, in order te 


have a tolerable discourse once ona Sun- 
day, and a decent looking man in the ros- 
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age-house, among the parishioners, the par- 
sonage-houses of many were let to the mer- 
chants and manufacturers for counting hou- 
ses and warehouses, for which they receiv- 
ed exorbitant rents of £200 or £300 a year. 
Some of them were canons at St. Paul’s, 
some were precentors, prebendaries, and 
held other dignified situations in cathedral 
and collegiate churches. — 

“Had not the Fire-fet Clergy been the 
most unreasonable and rapacious men breath- 
ing, there is little doubt but they would have 
considered the emoluments arising from 
these numerous preferments sufficient. But 

the wealth of India would not satisfy the 
eravings of this profession. Some of them, 


it is said, were base enough to lay in wait | 


forthe Members going to the House, while 
their petition was pending, and beseech 
them to support their claims for an increase 
in their stipends. It reminds us of the monks 
ef St. Swithin’s. These gluttons had thir- 
teen meals a day. Hume relates that they 
threw themselves prostrate in the mire be- 
fore Henry Il., and with doleful lamenta- 
tions, complained that the bishop of Win- 
chester had cut off three meals a day.— 
*How many has he left” said the king. 
*Ten,’ replied the disconsolate monks.— 
*I myself,’ said Henry, ‘have only three, 
and Ienjoin the Bishop to reduce you to 
the same number.’ 

“The emoluments of the London clergy, 
are far greater than those of the clergy in 
the country. Some of the livings we know 
are very valuable. For instance, there is | 
the rectory of St. George’s, Hanover-square, 
held by Dr. Hodgson, and in the gift of the 
Bishop of London, worth about £4000 per 
-annum. There is the living of St. Botolph, | 
Bishopsgate-street, held by the Rev. Dr. 
Mant, probably worth £3000. The rectory 
ef St. Andrew’s, Holborn, in the gift of the 
Duke of Buccleugh, and held by the Rev. 
Mr. Clare, is nearly as valuable. The liv- 
ing of St. Giles’, held by the Right Rev. 
Bishop of Chichester, is another valuable 
rectory. We could enumerate others, but 
these must suffice. | 

“In considering the incomes of the met- 
ropolitan clergy, it must be remembered, 


trum, go to the expense of payin re 


‘ing lecturer of their own choice.” 


that they have many other sources of emol- 
ument besides their benefices. St. Paul’s 
Cathedral and Westminster Abbey have 
many valuable dignities, equal in value to 
good fat livings, and which are shared among 
the London ecclesiastics. ‘Then there are 
the appointments in the Royal Chapels, 
public libraries and museums, and the sala- 
ries they receive as ushers, masters, &c. in 
the numerous and wealthy charitable foun- 
dations, and which altogether must make 
their incomes immense.” 


SKETCHES OF . 
EOCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 


YOR THE BEREAN. 


( Continued from page 9._) 


The history given by Moses of the moral 
and religious state of our first parents, is so 
interwoven with that of the creation gen- 
erally, that it is difficult to speak of one dis- 
tinct from the other. In our last number, 
which we invite our readers to review, we 
found commentators so contradietory in 
their views of the subject, and even so ab- 
surd in some of their opinions, that we may 
be excused, we think for leaving them out 
of the question, and submitting afew re 
marks, addressed to the common sense of 
our readers. 

The Mosaic account of the creation and 
fall, is, in substance, such an one as every 
person of common sense and candour may 
and can receive as frue. God is here re 
presented with all His divine and glorious 
attributes. He is clothed with infinite pow- 
er—‘*Let there be light, and there wap 
light.” All matter is obedient at his com- 
mand. But His goodness, His mercy, and 
His wisdom, are not less conspicuous in this 
history than His power. Allthat he created 
was pronounced to be coop; and having 
formed man, male and female, He blessed 
them, and gave them “ dominion” over all 
these His lower works—nothing did he with- 
hold that was “pleasant to the sight and 
good for food.” The outward man thus 
supremely blest, what waslacking? Read- 
er! great as were these blessings, they con- 
stituted but the smallest part ef heaven's 
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bounty to Adam—they affected only the 


external senses or the animal existence. The 
‘choicest of His favors were reserved for the 


intellectual, the spiritual part—“ And God 
said, let us make man in our own image—and 
He “breathed into his nostrils the breath of 
LIFE, and man became 4 LIVING sovL.”— 
Thus was given to Adam, an immortal spi- 
rit, clothed with a measure of the divine 
peérfections—created in the “image of God” 
—a soul alive unto him—supremely blessed 
with a capacity to hold communion with 
superior beings—in a word, having the king- 
dom of heaven within him, as the kingdom 
of earth was without him. Thus Adam was 
connected with both worlds. His body, 
made of the earth, attracting him towards 
its kindred earth; and his soul, made “in 
the image of God’’—enjoying a divine life— 
drawing him heavenward; and this middle 
state, matle him a probationer, having free- 
dom of will, or a self-controul—a power to 
stand or fall. In this state, a degree of selfde- 
nial was enjoined upon him. He was distinct- 
Ty informed how far he might indulge in the 
pleasures of sense, without destroying his ca- 
pacity for spiritual enjoyment—without con- 
Aicting with the law of the “spirit of life” — 
“ Of every tree of the garden, thou mayst 
freely eat, but of the tree of the knowledge 
of good and evil, thou shalt not eat of it; for 
in the day that thou eatest thereof thou shalt 
surely die.” Now here, one would think, 
was a grant of indulgence sufficiently am- 
ple to have satisfied a reasonable being: yet 
this frail mortal yielded, it would seem, to 
the first temptation!! What he had been 
previously warned of, now took place. He 
suffered death—a spiritual death. That di- 
vine life, in which consisted his chiefest joy, 
became extinct—the capacity for holding 
communion with his Maker, destroyed—and 
in its stead, is placed a woful sense of con- 
demnation. Stung with remorse, in vain 
did he attempt to hide himself from the spi- 
tit of an omnipresent God; which, from havy- 
ing been his “ Comforter,” now turned his 
accuser, With the soul-piercing question— 
“ Adam, where art thou?’’ 

Such is the substance of the account, as 
contained in the first three chapters of Gen- 
esis, wherein is a history of two distinct 
creations—an outward and an inward—a 
natural and a spiritual. That which apper- 


tains to the first, may, generally, be taken 
literally; but what belongs to the second, 
is mostly disguised under types and figures— 
clothed with metaphors—a mode of writing 
common to all the Hebrew authors. Now 
these figures, we think, are not to be ex. 
plained by “ outward observation;” but ev- 
ery guilty son of Adam may distinctly read 
them, in the lines of his own inward expe- 
rience: thus the apostle James i, 14, 15— 
“ But every man is tempted when he is drawn 
away of his own lust, and enticed. Then 
when lust hath conceived, it bringeth forth 
sin; and sin, when it is finished, bringeth 
forth death.” Here the enigmais unfolded, 
and every sinner must be ready to adopt 
the language of Daniel to the king of Baby- 
lon—“ The dream is certain, and the inter- 
pretation thereof sure.” 

The serpent, then, which tempted Adam 
and Eve, appears to have been their /ust— 
avery “subtile” serpent, as all their sons 
and daughters can truly testify. To all, it 
holds forth unlawful indulgence—the grati- 
fication of the passions—as the road to Aap- 
piness; and if the command “Thou shalt 
not eat,” be disregarded—if the “forbidden 
fruit” be eaten—then it is, that the guilty 
wretch feels the sting—perceives the delu- 
sion—finds himself miserable—*“ naked” — 
bereft of that peace, which, whilst he was 
innocent, had clothed his spirit as with a 
garment. 

Being thus driven out of Eden, should he 
ever find his way back to it again, he must 
encounter the “ flaming sword which turn- 
eth every way, to keep the way of the tree 
of life” (Gen. iii. 24); even “the sword of 
the spirit, which is the word of God” (Epb. 
vi. 17); and “ piercing to the dividing asun- 
der of soul and spirit, and of the joints and 
marrow, and is a discerner of the thoughts 
and intents of the heart.”” Heb. iv. 12. Rev. 
i. 16; ii. 12. Now, in order to avoid this 
sword, men have “found out many inven- 
tions.” They endeavour to get to the tree 
of life by some other way—they “turn te 
the weak and beggarly elements”—-they 
“observe days, and times, and months, and 


years” (Gal. ch. iv.)—and by “strides of [jj 


human wisdom” and human learning, think 
to scale the walls of spiritual Eden: but all 
such efforts are vain, and must end in a mis- 
erable disappointment at. last; for “unless 
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aman be born again, he cannot enter the 
kingdom of God.” In seeking any other 
way than this, man does but “kick against 
the pricks” —“ briars and thorns” spring up 
apace, obstruct his way, and rend him; and 
nothing short of the “flaming sword” can 
ever clear the ground of his heart, and pre- 
pare it for the seed of the great Husband- 
man: and it is thus that “in the sweat of 
his face,” he must earn his bread—bread for 
the support of his natural, and bread for the 
support of his spiritual, life. 

The parallelism which maintains between 
the state of mankind in general, and that of 
their progenitors, as recorded by Moses, is 
more confirmatory of his history, than all the 
researches of the learned. Were our first 
parents created and placed upon this earth, 
jna state of innocence? Such is also the state 
of little children—* Suffer little children, 
said our blessed Lord, to come unto me and 
forbid them not, for of such is the kingdom 
of heaven.” Were they “drawn away of 
their own lust,” to transgress the law of 
God? So are we all at the present day. Did 
they feel condemnation within themselves 
for disobedience’ So do we. Is the lan- 
guage of mercy and forgiveness, held forth 
on the conditions of repentance and amend- 
ment of life? So it wasto them. To the 
wickedest it was said, “If thou doest well, 
shalt thou not be accepted?” Did the “seed 
of the woman”’ bruise the serpent’s head, in 
Abel and Enoch—enable them to subdue 
their “lust,” and thus, by “doing well,” 
find acceptance’ So the “grace of God, 
which bringeth salvation,” appears unto us 
and teaches us that “denying ungodliness 
and the world’s lusts, we should live sober- 
ly, righteously, and godly, in this present 
world.” 


FOR THE BEREAN. 


(Continued from page 253.) 
; all the attendant circumstances, had no 


From these extracts it is apparent, that 
by “justification from the guilt of sin,” 
William Penn meant simply the pardon of 
past sins; and by justification fromthe pow- 
er and pollution of sin, the overcoming sin- 


ful habits and inclinations, or the habitual | 


state of holiness which gives “access to, 


and acceptance with God respecting daily 
duty.” The first he considered the effect 
of God’s free mercy, on condition of faith 
and repentance, and without being procur- 
ed by any work as meriting pardon. Because 
any work, however good, is only sufficient 
for the time in which it is done, and cannot 
therefore make up for past deficiencies, or 
*‘cancel old debts.”? The second has its 


commencement in the works of faith and re- 


pentance, (the condition of the first,) and 
its increase and perfection in subsequent 
acts of obedience to the divine will. That 
as all that Christ did and suffered, was a 
pre-eminent manifestation of the love of God, 
and of the divine disposition to save, so par- 
don was commanded to be “ preached in his 
name, and in his very blood too, as that 
which was the most ratifying of all his bodily 
sufferings;”* or, as he expresses it at ano- 
ther time, “ because it [the offering up him- 
self to the death of the cross] was the most 
visible eminent act of his life, both fittest to 
recommend his great concernment for poor 
man, and confirm the truth of that blessed 
gospel he preached to him in the world.”+ 
In other words, that in the gospel, which 
was confirmed by the death of Christ, a gen- 
eral declaration of pardon was held forth to 
the whole world, onthe simple condition of 
faith and repentance. 


It was far from W. Penn’s opinion that 
God could not haye exercised his mercy 
unless Christ had suffered and died, or that 
any thing he “suffered or did” rendered 
Jehovah merciful; for he was originally so, 
and, being unchangeable, nothing could 
produce a disposition, on his part, different 
from that which always existed inhim. It 
does not follow, however, that the active 
and passive obedience of Christ had no in- 
fluence in procuring mercy formankind. But 
the influence was on man, not on God. The 
testimony he bore to the truth, the display 
of divine power that attended him, his con- 
stancy and faithfulness under suffering, with 


doubt a signal influence to the pardon and 
justification of many; because many were 
(and may still be) led by those means, 


* Christian Quaker, p. 204. 
t Works, Vol. ii. p. 281- © 
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through grace, to faith and repentance—the 
condition on which pardon is freely bestow- 
ed. In this way we must understand W. 
Penn, (unless we make him inconsistent 
with himself,) when he says that ‘‘ Christ, 
through his holy doing and suffering, has 
obtained mercy of God his Father for man- 
kind;” and in the same sense we must take 
his expressions, ‘It is the power and effica- 
cy of that propitiatory offering, or faith and 
repentance, that justifies us from the sins 

that are past.” _ | 

Several of the terms used by William 
Penn, in the extracts which have elicited 
these remarks, appear to me exceptionable, 
because liable to be mistnderstood; and 
perhaps the same objection will apply to 
his division of justification into parts. There 
is an obvious distinction between persons 
whose sins are simply pardoned, and one 
who has overcome sinful habits and inclina- 
tions by a course of obedience. The one 
is an infant, the other a man, in religious at- 
tainment. Yet it must be evident that jus- 
tification cannot properly be divided into 
parts. A man is either justified, or not jus- 
tified. There can, therefore, be no such 
thing as justification from the guilt of sin, 
while the power and pollution of sin remains. 
Neither can there, properly speaking, be 
more than one efficient power concerned in 
the production of justification. Whatever 
instrumental means may be employed, it is 
* God that worketh all, and in all.” 

Most of the difficulties with regard to 
justification, aris¢ from theoretical specula- 
tions on the subject, instead of considering 
it in a practical point of view. Every man 
feels, in his serious nioments, the operation 
of the power or spirit of God drawing him to 
goodness and condemning him for evil ac- 
tions. This is the best evidence to him, that 
God desires to save him. If he repents, or 
in other words, submits himself without re- 
serve to the Divine will, as manifested to him, 
he feels that his sins are freely blotted out 
and pardoned, and that he is accepted and 
consequently justified of God. So long as 
he continues in obedience to manifested du- 
ty, solong he continues to be justified be- 
fore God, and to increase in every christian 
virtue. More than justified he cannot be. 
Nor has he any right to conclude that he is 
further er any lenger justified than he fecls 


|, butes, with whom it is impossible to pardon, 


that his « condemns him not.” For, 
as William Penn observes, “ justification and 
condemnation are contraries;” and “there is 
no condemnation to those that are in Christ 
Jesus, who walk not after the flesh, but af- 
ter the spirit.” This, in brief, isthe simple 
and practical view of justi fication, and which, 
on condition of faith and repentance, is free- 
ly offered to all in the gospel—exhibited in 
the life, confirmed by the death, and ratified 
by the blood of Christ. 

For a further illustration of William Penn’s 
views, I refer the reader to a small treatise 
of his, “truly entitled”’—to use his own 
words at a subsequent period—** The Sandy 
Foundation Shaken.”—Vol. ii. p. 524. It 
contains the pith and substance of all his 
voluminous writings. The following brief 
extracts from it will show his opinion of the 
common doctrines of satisfaction and justi- 
fication :— 

“* And the Lord passed by before him, 
(Moses,) and proclaimed, The Lord, the 
Lord God, merciful and gracious, keeping 
merey for thousands, forgiving iniquity, 
transgression, and sin.’ Ex. xxxiv. 6, 7. 
From whence I shall draw this position, that 
since God has proclaimed himself a gracious, 
merciful, and forgiving God, it is not incon- 
sistent with his nature to remit, without any 
other consideration than his own love. 
Otherwise he could not justly come under 
the imputation of so many gracious attri- 


and necessary to exact the payment of the 
utmost farthing. 

“ «For if ye turn to the Lord, the Lord 
your God is gracious and merciful, and will not 
turn away his face from you.” 2 Chron. xxx. 
9. Where, how natural it is to observe, that 
God’s remission is grounded on their repen- 
tance; and not that it is impossible for Christ 
to pardon without plenary satisfaction, since 
the possibility, nay, certainty of the contra- 
ry, viz. his grace and mercy, is the great 
motive or reason, of that loving invitation 
to return. 

“¢ And forgive us our debts, as we forgive 
our debtors.’ Mat. vi. 12. Where nothing 
can be more obvious, than that that which ff 
is forgiven, is not paid. And if it is our 
duty to forgive our debtors, without a satis- 
faction received, and that God is to forgive 
us as we forgive them. then is a satisfaction © 
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STRICTURES ON PENN'S WRITINGS. 


totally excluded. Christ further paraphrases 
upon that part of his prayer—‘ For if ye for- 
give their trespasses, your Heavenly Father 
will also forgive you.’ Where he as well 
argues the equity of God’s forgiving them, 
from their forgiving others, as he encour- 
ages them to forgive others, from the ex- 
ample of God’s mercy in forgiving them.” 
“Pray observe the mest unworthy and ri- 
diculous consequences, that will unavoida- 
ably attend the impossibility of God’s par- 
doning sinners without a satisfaction.—1. 
That itis unlawful and improbable for Gc 
Almighty to be graciousand merciful, or to 
pardon transgressors; than which, what is 
more unworthy of God? 

That God was inevitably co.npelled 
to this way of saving men; the highest af- 
front to his incontroulable nature. 

“3, That it was unworthy of God to par- 
don, but not to inflict punishment on the 
innocent, or require a satisfaction where 


j there was nothing due. 


It doth not only dis-acknowledge the 


© true virtue and real intent of Christ’s life and 


death, but entirely deprives God of that 
praise which is owing to his greatest love 
and goodness. 

“5. It represents the Son more kind and 
compassionate than the Father; whereas if 


both be the same God, then either the Fa-| 


ther is as loving as the Son, or the Sonas 
angry as the Father. 


“6. Itrobs God of the gift of his Son for 


our redemption (which the scriptures attrib- 


ute to the unmerited love he had for the 
world) in affirming, the Son purchased that 
redemption from the Father, by the gift of 


© himself to God, as our complete satisfaction. 


“7, Since Christ could not pay what was 
not his own, it follows, that in the payment 


: of his own, the case still remains equally 
B gticvous; since the debt is not hereby ab- 


solved or forgiven, but transferred only; and 
by consequence we are no better provided 


: for salvation than before, owing that now to 


the Son, which was once owing to the Fa- 


“8. Itno way renders man beholding, or in 
the least obliged to God; since by their doc- 
‘rine he would not have abated us, nor did 
he, Christ, the last farthing; so that the ac- 
Rnowledgments are peculiarly the Son’s; 


men.—O the infamous portraiture this doc- 


trine draws of the infinite goodness! Is this 


your retribution, O injurious satisfactionists? 
“9, That God’s justice is satisfied for sins 
past, present, and to come; whereby God 


and Christ have lost both their power of en- — 


joining godliness, and prerogative of pun- 
ishing disobedience; for what is once paid 
is not revokable, and if punishment should 
arrest any for their debts, it either argues 
a breach on God’s or Christ’s part, or else 
that it has not been sufficiently solved, and 
the penalty completely sustained by ano- 
ther; forgetting, ‘that every one must ap- 
pear before the judgment-seat of Christ, to 
receive according to the things done in the 
body: yea, every one must give an account 
of himself to God.’ Rom. xiv. 12. But ma- 
ny more are the gross absurdities and blas- 
phemies that are the genuine fruits of this 
so confidently believed doctrine of satisfac- 
tion.” 

**¢ Was not Abraham justified by works 
when he offered Isaac? And by works was 
faith made perfect, and the scripture was 
fulfilled which saith, Abraham believed 
God, and it was imputed unto him for right- 
eousness.’ Jam. ii. 21, 22, 23. By which 


tarians of this age, that Abraham’s offering 


personally was not a justifying righteous- 


ness, but that God was pleased to account 
it so; since God never accounts a thing 


that which it is not. Nor was thereany - 


imputation of another’s righteousness to 
Abraham, but on the contrary, his personal 
obedience was the ground of that just impu- 
tation. And therefore that any should be 
justified from the imputation of another’s 
righteousness, not inherent or actually pos- 
sessed by them, is both ridiculous and dan- 
gerous. Ridiculous, since it is to say a man 
is rich to the value of a thousand pounds, 
whilst he is not really or personally worth a 
groat, from the imputation of another who 
has it allin his possession. Dangerous, be- 
cause it begets a confident persuasion in 
many people of their being justified, whilst 
in captivity to those lusts, whose reward ia 
condemnation. Whence came that usual 
saying amongst many professors of religion, 


, that Ged looks not en them as they are in them- 


263 
which destroys the whole current of scrip- 
ture testimony, for his good will towards. 


we must not conceive, as do the dark impu- - 
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~ selves, but as they are in Christ. Not con- 
sidering that none can be in Christ, who 


_ selves of their old garments, but are still 


; taking him up into an high mountain, shew- 
ed him all the kiugdoms of the world ina 
moment of time, and said, this power 


_ OHURCH OFFICERS. 


- - 


are not new creatures, which those cannot 
be reputed, who have not disrobed them- 


enmantled with the corruptions of the old 
man.” T. H. 


FOR THE BEREAN. 
CHURCH OFFICBRS. 

There is perhaps no propensity of the hu- 
man mind, more powerful than Amsrtion. 
No objects of pursuit which engage the at- 
tention, are followed more assiduously, than 
those which confer power. It is one of the 
great charms, which allures us to the pursuit 
of learning, wealth and popularity; for all 
these. give influence to the possessor—in 
other words, confer power. When Christ 
was tempted in the wilderness, the strongest 
motives which can sway the human soul, 
were presented to his view—amongst these 
was the love of power. ‘And the devil, 


will I give thee, and the glory of them, if thou 
wilt worship me.” Luke iv. 5, 6,7. This 
temptation was nobly resisted, and the holy | 
pattern of the Christian, in this, as in all 
other cases, set us a perfect example for im- 
itation. Happy would it have been for the 
world, if it had been followed by those who 
profess to be his disciples. Again—the 
great head of the Christian Church sought 
refuge from the temptations of popularity, 
by flying from the scene of danger—* When 
Jesus perceived that they would take him 


_ by force, to make him a king, he departed 


again into a mountain himself alone’—And 
thus set a striking example to his followers, 
to shun the insidious snares of Ambition. 

- "These facts exemplify several important 
truths. They show that the most perfect 


characters, are not exempt from the temp- 


tations of Ambition; they also shew that the 
disciples of Christ, must resist these temp- 
tations, if they would be the faithful follow- 
ets of the Lamb immaculate; to whom “ an- 
gels ministered,” because of that perfect 
purity of heart, which could withstand the 


_ ‘Most powerful allurements of the world. 


more or less violent between their officers | 


‘Power is attended with many dangers, 
The constitutions of well organized goy. 
ernments, are proofs of this fact. -Checks 
are instituted in them all, to prevent the 
abuse of power. This may be called the 
voice of the world—the deliberate sent. 
ment of mankind—it explicitly declares that 
power is dangerous to all those over whom 
it is exercised. It is dangerous in Church 
and State, and not more dangerous in the 
State than itis in the Church. This fact is 
attested, in the clearest manner, by all 
Church history: with such evidence before 
us, Prudence demands that every associa- 
tion, whether civil or ecclesiastical, should, 
with the utmost care, endeavour to avoid 
the evils that may arise, and in the nature 
of things, ought to be expected, from un. FF 
limited delegations of power to any class of 
human beings. From the obligations to use 
this care, no society of men is exempted. 

To prevent the abuse of power, officers, 
either in Church or State, should be amena- 
ble for their conduct to the body who ap- FF 
points them. In our happy country, this 
principle has been generally recognised as 7 
an essential in civil government. But eccle- 
siastical bodies have too much neglected it— 
hence, in several of the professing Churches § 
on this continent, there is now a struggle, 


and the people, for power. Although on 
the part of the officers this struggle is dis- 
graceful, as it is in direct opposition to the 
doctrine of Christ—*If any man will be 
great among you, let him be your servant” — 
Yet on the part of the people it is honourable, 
and if they persevere with Christian mag- 
nanimity, the result is not doubtful—the 
victory on their part, will be one of the J 
greatest blessings to both parties, that can § 
crown any human effort. By making the 
officers of the Church its servants, not, only 
in name but in fact, it will shelter them from 
the insidious attacks of Ambition, and se- § 
cure to the body their services, without the 
baneful intermixture of arbitrary domins 
tion. 

In civil society, no plan has been discov- 
ered more effectual, to obtain this happy 
result, than the frequent returns of powe 
into the body from which it emanates. This 
plan has one peculiar excellence. Officers 
may be removed without a resort to the pairt 
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ful task of impeachment; and indeed, with- 
eut disgrace to those who may not be reap- 
pointed; because many circumstances (not 
in any degree reproachful) may authorise a 
change. Age and infirmity, with numerous 
ether causes, may disqualify for action, and 
demand the appointment of officers, who 
may be better qualified to perform the du- 


ties required. 
But this is not the only advantage arising 
‘from the frequent return of power into its 


source. Ifan officer be an ambitious aspiring 
character, the strong bias of his nature will 


- be kept in control by the consideration, that 


his future elevation depends upon his present 
conduet: and, from motives of policy, he 

will act with a regard to the interests and 

wishes of those, who can, at some period, 

not very distant, bring him down to a level 
with themselves. On the other hand, if he 

be a meek, humble Christian, who desires 
nothing but an approving conscience, and 
the unity of his brethren, he will rejoice at 
the approach of the period, when he will 

have an opportunity to retire from the cares 
of office, or when his brethren, by a reap- 
pointment, may give him a fresh proof of 
their confidence and approbation. 

From all which it is evident, that a fre- 
quent return of power into the body, from 
which it emanates, is essential to the welfare 
of both officers and people; and is a power- 
ful means of preserving peace and unity, in 
the Church as well as in the State. 

In corroboration of these views, I will 
present the reader with a short extract from 
a work of the celebrated William Dell, for- 
merly master of Gonvil and Caius College, 


‘in Cambridge [England], entitled 


way of true peace and unity in the true 
Church of Christ,” first printed in the year 
1651, about one hundred and seventy-three 
years since. In this work, he illustrates his 


- subject, in a remarkably lucid manner; 


shewing that several things are absolutely 
necessary to the peace of the Church, and 
amongst. these the following, viz. 

“To keep the officers of the Church in 
subordination to the whole church or com- 
munity; and not to suffer them to get head 
Overit; secing the very nature of ruling the 
Church, is not by dominion but service.” — 
“ This will preserve peace in the Church, to 
Keep the officers in their proper place, and 


to let them remain as servants in the Church, 
which Christ hath commanded; and not te 
let them grow up to be Lonns and Mas- 
ters, which Christ, (who knew the evil and 
inconveniency thereof) hath forbidden. For 
if the officers get above the Church, though. 
they be ever so good, they will be masterfud 
and troublesome; and though ever so bad, 
yet they will get a party in the Church for 
themselves, and so work disturbance. But 
if the Church remain as it ought, above the 
Officers, it dismisses them when they grow 
evil and unruly, and chooses better in their 
stead, and so preserves union: whereas fixed 


| and unmovable officers, when they degener- 


ate, are the causes of all disturbances and 
confusions in Church and State.” 


BARCLAY. 


FOR THE BEREAN, 
BMISSIONS. 
(Continued from page 232.) 


The following appeared, originally, in a 
London paper, and is now re-copied from 
the Reformer:— 


“The Abbe J. A Dubois, a Catholic Mis- 
sionary in Mysore for thirty-two years, during 
which he has had a confidential and quite 
unrestrained intercourse among the natives 
of India, of all classes, religions, and ranks, 
in society, has just published a work on the 
state of Christianity in Hindostan. The 
doctrines maintained by this author, are, 
that the conversion of the Hindoos to Chris- 
tianity is utterly impracticable. 

“ About seventy years ago the Jesuits had 
made a great number of converts in va- 
vious territories in India, by adopting the 
manners, dress, habits, and innocent super- 
stitions of the natives. In the Marawa there 
were about 30,000 Christians; in the Madu- 
ra, above 100,000; in the Carnatic, 80,000; 
in Mysore, 35,000. At the present time 
hardly a third of this number is to be found. 

“ Our author, during the time he remain- 
ed inIndia, copied the example of the Je- 
suits, and constantly lived like the inhabi- 
tants. He embraced their customs, man- 
ners, dress, diet, their rules of civility and 
good breeding, and theirmode ofinterconrse 
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with the world—but he found all his exer- 
tions fruitless, and all his efforts vain. In 
the invincible repugnance, not a sincere 
convert was made—the seeds he scattered 
fell upon barren ground, and spreuted but 
to die. 

** The Abbe in various places asserts: 

** ¢ The Christian religion is at the pre- 
sent time become so odious, that in several 


parts of the country a Hindoo, who should |! 


happen to have friends or connexions among 
the natives, professing this religion, would 
not dare to own it in public, as he would 
be exposed to severe reproof for holding a 
familiar intercourse with (in their opinion) 
people so degraded. 

““*Such is the state of degradation to 
which Christianity has been reduced in these 
latter times;—and which must be imputed, 
in a degree, to the immoral and irregular 
conduct of many Europeans, in every part 
the sountry. 

“ ¢ Besides the Christians of the Catholic 
persuasion, there are still existing, in some 
parts of the country, small congregations of 
the Lutheran sect; but they are held, if pos- 
sible, ina still higher state of contempt than 
the former. 

“The Lutheran mission was established 
at Tranquebar, a little more than a century 
ago. There were at all times among the 
missionaries of this sect respectable per- 
sons, distinguished by their talents and vir- 
tues; but they had only trifling success in 
the work of proselytism.***At the present 
tame their congregations are reduced to four 
er five: consisting of about five or six hun- 
dred souls; another at Trankbar, composed 
ef twelve hundred souls; another at Tan- | 
jore, of nearly the same number; and a 
fourth at Trichinopoly, of about three or 
four hundred. 

“There are besides a few Protestant 
Christians dispersed chiefly in the Tin- 
nively district, but in such small numbers 
that they do not deserve the name of con- 
gregations. 

‘**In the mean time, do not suppose that 
those thin congregations are wholly com- 
posed of converted Pagans; at least half con- 
sists of Catholic apostates, who went over to 


the Lutherian sect in times of famme, or 
other interested motives. 


*¢¢Itis not uncommon on the coast to see 
natives who successively pass from one re- 
ligion to another, according to their actual 
interest. In my last journey to Madras, [ 
became acquainted with native converis, 
who regularly changed their religion twice 
a year; and who, for a long while, were in 
the habit of being six months Catholic and 
six months Protestant. 

“*Respecting the new missionaries, of 
several sects, who have of late years made 
their appearance in the country, you may 
rest assured, as far as my information on the 
subject goes, that notwithstanding the pom- 
pous reports made by several among them, 
all their endeavors to make converts have 
till now proved abortive, and that their sue’ 
cesses are only to be seen on paper.’ ” 


Why has Christianity become so “ odious” 
in India? In answer to this question we will 
ji quote the following from Burke’s account 
of the effects of the British [alias Christian} 
wars in India, taken from the “ Friend af 
Peace” :— 


“When at length Hyder Ali found that 
he had to do with men [servants of the East 
India Company, } who either would sign ne 
convention, or whom no treaty and no sig- 
nature could bind, and who were the deter- 
mined enemies of human intercourse itself, 
he decreed to make the country, possessed 
by these incorrigible and: predestinated ani- 
mals, a memorable example to mankind.. He 
resolved, in the gloomy recesses of a mind 
capacious of such things, to leave the whole 
Carnatic an everlasting monument of ven- 
geance, and to put perpetual desolation as 
a barrier between him and those, against 
whom the faith which holds the moral ele- 
ments of the world together, was no protec- 
tion. He became at length so confident of 
his force, so collected in his might, that he 
made no secret whatever of his dreadful re- 
solution. Having terminated his disputes 
with every enemy, and every rival, who bu- 
ried their mutual animesities in their com- 
mon detestation against the creditors of the 
Nabob of Arcot, he drew from every quar- 
ter whatever a savage ferocity could add to 
his new rudiments in the arts of destruc- 
tion; and compounding all the materials of 
fury, khavee, and deselation, into one black 
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cloud, he hung for awhile on the declivities 
ef the mountains. Whilst the authors of all 
these evils were idly and stupidly gazing on | 
this menacing meteor, which blackened all | 
their horizon, it suddenly burst, and poured 

down the whole of its contents upon the 
plains of the Carnatic. Then ensued a 
scene of woe, the like of which no eye had 


seen, no heart conceived, and which no 
tongue can adequately tell. All the horrors 
ef war before known or heard of, were mer 
cy tothat new havoc. A storm of univer- 
sal fire blasted every field, consumed every 
house, destroyed every temple. The mis- 
erable inhabitants flying from their flaming 
villages, in part were slaughtered; others, 
without regard to sex, to age, to the respect 
ef rank or sacredness of function; fathers 
torn from children, husbands from wives, en- 
veloped in a whirlwind of cavalry, and amidst 
the goading spears of drivers, and the tramp- 
ling of pursuing horses, were swept into 
captivity, in an unknown and hostile land. 
Those who were able to evade this tem- 
pest fled to the walled cities; but escaping 
from fire, sword, and exile, they fell into the 
jaws of famine. 

“For eighteen months, without inter- 
mission, this destruction raged from the 
gates of Madras to the gates of Tanjore; and 
so completely did these masters in their art, 
Hyder Ali, andhis more ferocious son, ab- | 
solve themselves of their impious vow, that | 
when the British armies traversed, as they | 
did, the Carnatic for hundreds of miles in all 
directions, through the whole line of their | 
march they did not see one man, not one | 
woman, not one child, not one four-footed 
beast of any description whatever. One 
dead uniform silence reigned over the whole | 
region.” 


Now allthese horrible scenes, are no doubt, 
put down in the account against the profes- 
sors of Christianity, by the natives of Hin- | 
dostan. Why then should we marvel that 
Christianity should be esteemed as “ odious” 
in the extreme’? Another war, it seems, is 
en the eye of breaking out between the 
Christians in India and the Emperor of Bur- 
mah, and must result in prejudicing the 
natives still more, if possible, against the 
name of Jesus. We cannot marvel at this. 


“* By their fruits ye shall knew them” said ! 


Christ. The heathen guided by this rule, 
have been taught to hate Christians; for des- 
olation and bloodshed have marked their 
steps. Had the genuine fruits of the reli- 
gion of the cross been brought forth by the 
Christians in India, the effect, we believe, 
would have been irresistible, and those 
honors which are still paid to stocks and 
stones, and to.the Impostor of Mecca, would 
long ere this have been transferred to the 
‘one Lord, one faith, and one baptism.” 
D. 


BEREAN, 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 9, 1824. 


— 


CHURCH & STATE. 


By a law of the state of New-York, the 
secretary of state is constituted superintend- 
ant of the common schools; and the clergy 
have prevailed on that officer to recommend 
to the commissioners and inspectors thereof, 
the use of rracts in said schools. These 
tracts are published by the clergy, and the 
recommendation is designed to have all the 
force of a law. Now the contents of these 
books are well adapted to instil into the 
youthful mind, an exalted idea and reve- 
rence for the priesthood, and mare especial- 
ly a particular denomination; and this order 
of men well know hoy to appreciate the 
force of the following lines of Pope:-— 


“?Tis education forms the common mind; 
Just as the twig is bent the tree’s inclined.” 


As a comment on the above facts, we 
quote the following remarks which, on the 
authority of /gnatius Thompson, were made 
in conclave, by a “ Mr. Wooster,”’ at a meet- 
ing of the congregational clergy, held at 
Thetford, in Vermont, about the year 1808: 


“The Calvinistic sentiments never will 
prevail, till the colleges are under our in/lu- 
ence. Young men, when they go to college, 
generally have not formed their religious 
sentiments. We ought to have a president 
and instructors, who have the address to 
instil the Calvinistic sentiments, without the 
students being sensible of it. ‘Then nine out 
often, when they leave the college, wet 
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THE SLAVE TRADE. 


support the Calvinistic doctrine. They will 
go_out into the world, and will have their 
enfluence in society. In this way we can 
eta better support without any law, than 
we ever had with. And besides, when all 
our colleges are under our influence, it will 
establish our sentiments and influence, so 
that we can manage the civil government as 
we please.” 

- Now there is so much pith and point in 
these sayings of the “reverend Mr. Woos- 
ter,” that they ought, we think, to be hung 
up in every Legislative Hall in the United 
States, and read publicly at the commence- 
ment of every session: nay, we submit it to 
eur readers, whether the annual recitation 
of this excellent specimen of priestly de- 
sign, would not tend more to the preserva- 
tion of our independence, than even the fa- 
mous declaration penned by Thomas Jeffer- 
son! 

It is very manifest that in the state of 
New-York, the clergy are gaining no small 
degree of that kind of influence, on which 
“Mr. Wooster” relies for the consumma- 
tion of his highest hopes. This is demon- 
strated by the fact, that office holders and 
office seekers, are there paying their court to 
them. Thus we observe her great men, 
presiding over their Education Societies, 
Bible Societies, &c., and interchanging flat- 
tering compliments and eulogy, in a high 
degree nauseating to every humble self-de- 
nying follower of Christ.. So far, these men 
surrender their independence—their own pri- 
vate aims, we well know, are the objects— 
but, the ambitious Fiews of the priesthood, 
are not less promoted on that account; and 
it is this insidious, dangerous combination 
of interests, that forms the cement which 
connects church and state—the key-stone 
of the arch that supports the building.— 
Let New-York, then, go on as she has com- 
menced, and her civil rulers will soon rank 
among the “nursing fathers’’ of the church. 
Zerubbabel and Joshua will become so 
closely joined, that nothing will be able to 
separate them, short of a convulsion of the 
state; wherein religious liberty will either 
revive, or finally become extinct. We al- 
ready see one of her principal officers made 
2 tool of by the clergy, to insure their way 
to the consummation of their object, and 


Io most of those tracts, before spoken of 


a clergyman is brought forward as the hers 
of the piece—the dispenser of “ every good 
and perfect gift’’—in short, every crumb of 
the bread of life, is made to come through 
his hands, and thus he is rendered indis. § 
pensible to salvation. Many of these tracts 
are perfect romances, designed for the pur. 
pose—such are “Another voice from the Bf 
grave” —*“ The Pensioner, and his daughter 
Jane,” &e, &c. 
such reading must have a prodigious effect 
on the youthful mind, and especially ifthey [7 
are provided with preceptors “who have | 
the address” to drive such “sentiments” Ff 
home—to fasten them “as a nail ina sure [ 
place” without the students being sensible 
of it.” And indeed, so entirely certain are Ff 
the clergy, of the great importance of the [7 
advantage thus so cunningly obtained in | 
New York, that they have hailed it as a tri- J 
umph, and have “sent the documents ex- 
hibiting their success, to seventeen differ. J 
ent Tract Societies in the Union—to Eng. | 


land, and to thirty-one Tract Societies on 


the continent of Europe’’!! 


THE SLAVE TRADE. 


According to the eighteenth report of the 
Directors of the African Institution in Lon- 
don, made in May last, this inhuman trafic 7 
is carried on under nearly all the fogs in @& 
Christendom! The following, however, are 
among the most conspicuous: 

Tat longer ago than 
1822, a treaty was signed at Brussels, be- 
tween this power and England, by which 
British cruisers have a right to seize Dutch 
ships, whether with slaves on board, or in- 
tended for that trade. Still the Dutch av- 
thorities at Surinam, permit great numbers 
of slaves to be brought into that colony, 
without taking any measures to prevent it. 
- Srarx—although she has passed a law 
that captains, masters, and pilots, found in 
this trade, shall lose their vessels, and suffer 
ten years hard labour at the public works— 
has done nothing effectually. Great num- 
bers of slaves are imported into Cuba—the 
trade increases: the authors are bold and 
daring, and all remonstrance has proved use- 


thus they already “manage” a part of “the § less. 


ciyil government aa they please”!! 


Ponrtveat, some years ago, agreed to 


Now it is evident, that D9 
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fimit her trade to the African coast, south 
of the line. In 1822, however, thirteen 
slave ships, with seventeen hundred slaves, 
were condemned at Sierra Leone, for a 
breach of this treaty; and even their own 
functionaries on that coast, of the Aighest 
class, with the governor of Bissao, were in- 
yolved in the guilt of thus violating laws, of 
which themselves stand as the guardians; 
and their conduct has been attended with 
perjury, and the most horrible atrocities. — 
In one case, thirty slaves were manacled 
together, and stove away—like bales of cot- 
ton, in a vessel of only seven tons burthen— 
between the water casks and the deck, a 
space of seven inches; and kept in a shock- 
ing state of starvation during the voyage. 
The pressing instances of the British gov- 
ernment, with this power, are without ef- 
fect, In 1822, more than 28,000 were im- 
ported into Rio de Janeiro alone, and up- 
wards of 8000 into Bahia. In a number of 
vessels, from one third to one half of the 
cargoes were found to have died on the 


voyage. 


Fnayceg, although in her official commu- 
nications, she denounces the trade as odious 
and abominable, most hypocritically con- 
nives at it. One hundred and ninety cargoes 
of slaves were taken out of the river Bonny, 
and one hundred and sixty-two from the 
Calabar, in one year, by the French nation. 
In the last year, no less than thirty slave 
ships were, in a few months, openly fitted 
out from the port of Nantz. In short, the 
coast of Africa swarms with slave ships un- 


derthe French flag, unmolested by French | 


cruizers, who visit those ships; and thus, 
not only serve to shield the unrighteous ad- 
venturers of their own, but those of other 
nations, from detection and punishment.— 
Notwithstanding these glaring facts, the 
French minister, in answer to the remon- 
strances of Britain, says: “ These are only 
infractions, such as no government can pre- 
vent” —“the French government has been 
neither less active, nor less severe, than the 
English. The measures which it has taken, 
are such as it has judged necessary to in- 
sure, in the most effectual manner, the exe- 
cution of its own arrangements, with regard 
to.an object, the importance of which, it 
duly appreciates”! ! 


—-- 


Such is the revolting hypocrisy of a gov- 
ernment, the head of which has the stile and 
title of “his most christian majesty”! 


MISCHLLANIA, 


A certain hireling minister in Providence, 
R. I., sermonizing to a Female Socicty, said 
“ My friends, if you leave this house with- 
out contributing your mife, you need not 
think of saving your money thereby; for 
the Lord will have ii in some way or ano- 
ther. If you do not give it voluntarily, he 
will burn your houses, destroy your shipping 
and merchandise, and blast your hopes for 
ever” !! 


King of the Sandwich Islands —The fol- 
lowing remarks on this person, is from the 
Boston Telegraph :— 


“The missionaries looked forward to the 
result of this. expedition, with anxiety and 
concern. It was not, however, such a re- 
sult as has actually taken place, that they 
feared, Their painful apprehension was, 
that the corruption and wickedness which 
the king would witness in the land of Chris- 
tians, would lead him to conclude that reli- 
gion was but a farce, and its professors a 
company of hypocrites!—On his arrival in 
England, he was at once introduced into all 
the splendour of a gay metropolis. We 
hear of him atthe theatre. His heart glow- 
ed with transport, while witnessing the 
mockery of a play: and, from the multitude 
of such scenes into which he was introduced, 
it is wonderful, if he came not to the con- 
clusion, that christians placed the peculiar 
abode of their God in the heavens, merely to 
avoid the thoughts of his presence on earth. 
But to such scenes his eyes are now closed 
forever. The contagion of polished vice, 
he will not transfer to the Islands ofthe Pa- 
cific. He will not tell his countrymen how 
feeble, or else how pernicious, is the influ- 
ence of religion in christian lands. Add to 
this the well-known fact, that he was a prey 
to that beastly lust, intemperance, and we 
shall not necessaril regard his death, though 
melancholy and a icting, as a calamity ‘to 
his subjects, or to religion.” 


This king, in visiting the christian world, 
has fallen a prey, it would seem, to inifem- 
_perance and gluttony: still, before leaving 
home, he was prevailed on, by the meission- 
aries, to impose a fine of one dollar, on any 
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ene of his subjects wee should break the 
sabbath, even to the kindling of a fire, and 
hence was reported to have been fully con- 
verted, (to the or of the missionaries. ) 


“The Rev. Elijah +h Wollage advertises in | 
the Canandaigua York) for bu- 
siness. He represents himself as a sound 
and orthodox minister of the gospel, and pub- 
lishes sundry certificates of his excellence 
as a preacher—‘ Any call,’ says he, ‘in the 
line of my business, will ’be very gratefully 
acknowledged.’ ” Reformer. 


SELECTED. 


“ he study of the natural limits of the 
faculties of the mind, has indeed sometimes 
been misrepresented, as favouring a tenden- 
ey to vague and unlimited doubt on all sub- 
jects, evenon those most important to indi- 
vidual and social happiness; as if the great 
names to which we have long given our ad- 
miration, for the light which they have 
thrown on the powers and weaknesses of 
‘the human understanding, were not also the 
very names which we have been accustom- 
ed, not to admire merely, but to venerate, 
for excellence of a still nobler kind. 

“ Far from leading to general scepticism, 
itis, on the contrary, a sound study of the 
principles of our intellectual and moral na- 
ture, which alone can free from the danger 
of it. Ifthe sceptical philosophy be false, 
as the asserters of this objection will allow 
that it most assuredly is, it can be overcome 
and destroyed only by a philosophy that is 
grue; and the more deeply and the more 
early the mind is embued with the princi- 
ples of truth, the more confidently may we 
rely on its rejection of the errors that are 
epposed tothem. It is impossible for one 
who is not absolutely born to labour, to pass 
through life without forming in his own mind, 
occasionally, some imperfect reflections on 
the faculties by which he perceives and rea- 


sons, or without catching from those with | 


whom he may associate, some of those vague 
notions of a vague philosophy, which pass 
unexamined from mind to mind, and become 
current in the very colloquial language of 
the day. The alternatives, therefore (if we 


—— 


cin indeed think of arty other alternative 


when truth is one) are not those of know. 
ledge and absolute ignorance of the ment! 
phenomena, but of knowledge more or les 
accurate; because absolute ignorance, even 
though it were a state to be wished, is be. Bf 
yond our power to preserve in one who en. Fy 
joys in any respect, the benefit of education Be 
and liberal society. 4 
**We might with much greater prospec fa 
of success, by merely keeping from his vier By 
all professed treatises of astronomy, to pre Ba 
vent him from acquiring that slight and com. Pm 
mon acquaintance with the system of th Pa 
heavenly bodies, which is necessary fo (@ 
knowing that the sun does not go round the Pa 
earth, than we could hope to prevent hinf™ 
from forming or receiving, some notions, ac. 
curate or inaccurate, as to the nature o 
mind: and we surely cannot suppose, that [7 
the juster those opinions are, as to the na 
ture and force of the principles of belief, 7% 
the feebler must the principles of belief ap 
pear. It is not so that nature [or rathe |@ 
God] has abandoned us, with principles J 
which we must fear to examine, and with 4 
truths and illusions which we must never 7 
dare to separate. In teaching us what our) 
powers are incapable of attaining, He has at 
the same time, taught us what truths they | 
may attain: and within this boundary, we |) 
have the satisfaction of knowing, that He J 
has placed all the truths that are important | a 
for our virtue and happiness. He whose 
eyes are the clearest to distinguish the 4 
bounding circle, cannot surely be the dull. 7 
est to perceive the truths that are within. ‘ 
To know only to doubt, is but the first 7 xy 
step in philosophy (or religion;} and to rest 7 
at this first step, iseither imbecility or idle- 3 
ness. It is not there that wisdom sees and 
compares and pronounces; it is ignorance, 7] 
that, with dazzled eyes, just opening from a 
the darkness of the night, perceives that she : 
has been dreaming, without being able te 
distinguish in the sunshine, what objects rs 
really existing are around. He alone is the Q 
true philosopher, truly awake, who knows i: 
both how to doubt and how to believe: be- — 
lieving what is evident on the very same | t 
principle which leads him to doubt, with va- 
rious degrees of uncertainty, where the evi- | 
dence is less sure. To conceive that en: | 
quiry must lead to scepticism, is itselfa 7 
species ef scepticism, as te the power and 7 
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evidence of the principles to which we have 
given our assent, more degrading, because 
still more irrational, than that open and con- 
sistent scepticism whichitdreads. It would, 
indeed, be an unworthy homage to truths 
which we profess to venerate, to suppose 
that adoration can be paid to them only 
while we are ignorant of their nature; and 
that to approach their altars would be to dis- 
cover, that the majestic forms, which seem 
animated at a distance, are only lifeless idols, 
as insensible as the incense we have offered 
fo them. 

“ The study of the powers and limits of 
the understanding, and of the sources of evi- 
dence in external nature and ourselves, in- 
stead of citherforming or favouring a ten- 
dency to scepticism, is then, it appears, the 
surest, or rather the only mode of removing 
the danger of sucha tendency. That mind 
may soun doubt even of the most important 
truths, which has never learned to distin- 
guish the doubtful from the true. But to 
know well the irresistable evidence on which 
truth is founded, isto believe in it, and to 
believe in it forever. 

“Nor is it from the danger of scepticism 
enly, that a just view of the principles of his 
intellectual constitution tends to preserve 
the philosophic or religious inquirer. It 
saves him, also, from the presumptuous and 
haughty dogmatism which, though free from 
doubt, is not, therefore, necessarily free 
from error: and which is, indeed, much 
more likely to be fixed in error than in truth, 
where the inquiry that precedes conviction, 
has been casual and incomplete. A just 
view of our nature as intelligent beings—at 
the same time that it teaches us enough of 
eur strength, to allow us to rest with con- 
fidence, on the great principles, physical, 
moral, and religious, in which alone it is of 
importance for us to confide—teaches us also 
enough of our weakness, to render us indul- 
gent to the weakness of others. We cease 
to be astonished that multitudes should dif- 
ferfrom us; because we know well, that 
while God has made a provision for the uni- 
versal assent of mankind to those fundamen- 
tal physical truths which are essential to their 
very existence, and those fundamental 
fruths of another kind which are equally 
essential to their existence as subjects 


of moral government, He has left them | 


together with principles of improvement, 
that insure their intellectual progress—a 
susceptibility of error without which their 
could be no progression; and while we al- 
most trace back the circumstances which 
have modified our own individual belief, we 
cannot but be aware, at the same time, how 
many sources there are of prejudice, and, 
consequently, of difference of opinion, in 
the various situations in which the multi- 
tudes that differ from us have been placed. 
To feel anger at human error, says an 
ancient philosopher, is the same thing as if 
we were to be angry with those who stum- 
ble in the dark—with the deaf for not obey- 
ing our command—with the sick—with the 
aged—with the weary. That very dulness 
of discernment, which excites at once our 
wonder and our wrath, is but a part of the 
general frailty of mortality, and the love of 
our errors is not less inherent in our con- 
stitution, than error itself. It is this general 
constitution which is to be studied by us, 
that we may know with what mistakes and 
weaknesses, we must have to deal, when we 
have to deal with our fellow men; and the 
true art, therefore, of learning to forjive in- 
dividuals, is to learn first how much we have 
to forgive to the whole human race, and 
how much there is to be forgiven in our- 
selves.” 


“How much of the fury of the perseeu- 
ting spirit of darker ages, would have been 
softened and turned into moderation, by 
juster views of the nature of man, and of all 
the circumstances on which belief depends! 
It appears to us so very easy to believe what 
we consider as true—or rather it appears te 
us so impossible to disbelieve it—that if we 
judge from our own momentary feeling on- 
ly—without any knowledge of the general 
nature of belief, and of all the principles in 
our mental constitution, by which it is diver- 
sified—we very naturally look on the dissent 
of others as a sort of wilful and ebstinate 
contrariety, and as an insulting denial of a 
right of approbation, which we consider our- 
selves, in these circumstances, as very just- 
ly entitled to claim. The transition from 
this supposed culpability to the associated 
ideas of pains and penalties, is a very natu- 
ral one; and there is therefore, a sufficient 
fund of persecution in mete ignorance, 
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though the spirit of it were not, as it usual- 
ly is, aggravated by degrading notions of 
the Divine Being, and false impressions of 
religious duty. Very different are the sen- 
timents which the science of mind produces 
and cherishes. It makes us tolerant, not 
merely by showing the absurdity of endea- 
voring to overcome, by punishment, a belief 
which does not depend on suffering; but 
which may remain, and even gather addi- 
tional strength, in imprisonment, in exile, 
under the axe, and at the stake. The ab- 
surdity of every attempt of this kind, it 
shows indeed; but it makes us feel still 
more intimately, that injustice ef it which 
is worse than absurdity—by shewing our 
common nature in all the principles of truth 
and error, with those whom we would op- 
press; all having faculties that may lead to 
truth and tenderness of various kinds, which 
may mislead to error; and the mere acci- 
dental and temporary difference of power 
being, if not the greatest, at least the most 
obvious circumstances, which, in all ages, 
has distinguished the persecutor from the 
persecuted. 
“Let not this weak, unknowing land, 
Presume thy bolts to throw; 
‘Or deal damnation round the land, 
On all 1 judge my foe! 
“If | am right,—thy grace impart, 
Still in the right to stay; 
If lam wrong,—O, teach my heart, 
To find the better way. 


“Such is the language of devout Chris- 
tian philosophy. Ne proud assertion of in- 
dividual infallibijity,—no triumph over the 
consequences in others, of a fallible nature, 
which ourselves partake in common,—but 
the expression of feelings more suited to 
earthly weakness,—of a modest joy of be- 
lief, which is not less delightful for the hu- 
mility that tempers it, and of a modest sor- 
row for the seeming errors of others, to 
which the consciousness of our own nature, 
gives a sympathy of warmest interest. The 
more important the subject of difference, 
the greater, not the less, will be the indul- 
gence of him who has learned to trace the 
source of human error,—of error, that has 
its origin not in our wzakness and imperfec- 
tion merely, but often in the most virtuous 
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of fictions of the heart,—in that respect for 
age, and admiration of virtue, and gratitude 
for kindness received, which make the opi. 
nions of those whom we love and honour, § 
seem to us, in our early years, as little ques. § 
tionable as the virtues which we love to J 
contemplate, or the very kindness which § 
we feel at every moment beaming on our § 
heart, in the tender protection that sur. fj 
rounds us. 

“That the subjects on which we may § 
differ from others, are important to happi- [| 
ness, of course implies, that it is no slight [ 
misfortune to have erred; and that the mere | 
error, therefore, must be already too great § 
an evil to require any addition from our in- 
dividual contempt or indignation, far less 
from the vengeance of public authority,— 7 
that may be right in the opinions which it 7 
conceives to be insulted by partial dissent; | 
but which must be wrong in the means / 
which it takes toavenge them. 

“To be sincerely thankful for truths re- | 
ceived, is, by the very nature of the feel- § 
ing, to be sensible how great a blessing | 
those have lost, who are deprived of the | 
same enjoyment; and to look down, then, | 
with anger or insolent disdain, on the unfor- 
tunate victim of errors, is, indeed to render 
contemptible, (as far as it is in our feeble J 
power to render it contemptible,) not the 
error we despise, but the truth which allows 
us to despise it.” 


(7? We would remind the subscribers te 
the “ Brenan,” that, agreeable to the terms 
mentioned in the “ Prospectus,” the year’s 
subscription is now due; and they will have | 
our grateful thanks by attending to the pay- 
ment thereof. Our agents every where, are 
authorised to receive the amounts due, and 
give receipts for the same. 


AGENTS FOR THE BEREAN. 


In & Walter, Book- 
sellers, 87 Market street. 
Nrew-Yonx—James Seaman. 
New-Garpen, Pa.—Enoch Chandler. 
Dansy, Pa.—John H. Andrews. 
Carsten, Pa.—Edward Darlington, esq. 
Lonvon-Grove, Pa.— William Chandler. 
CantTwetw’s Baines, Del.—Joseph Tatman. 
Swynna, Del.—Jacoh Penington, P. M. 
New-Brounswick, N. J.—Hobert Bass. 
Warnesvitte, Ohio—Noah Haines, P. M. 
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